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2 DISCOVERIES BY THE LATE EXPEDITION [Nov. 14, 1859. 

Sib R. MtmcHisoN, on taking the Chair, and introducing Captain M'Clin- 
tock to the audience, expressod his regret that the Earl of Ripon, the President 
of the Society, was prevented from being present in consequence of the death 
of his relative Earl de Grey, adding that, of all occasions, this was one on 
which the noble Earl would have most desired to be present. 

The Paper read was — 

Discoveries hy the late Eicpedition in Search of Sir John FranUin and his 
Party. By Captain F. L. M'Clintock, r.n. 

The object of the expedition, commanded by Captain M'Clintock, 
was to complete the search for Franklin, in the area of nearly 300 
miles square, still left unexplored, and lying between the following 
boundaries : — On the north the tracks of Eoss, Austin, and Belcher ; 
on the west CoUinson and M'Clure ; on the south Eae and Anderson ; 
and on the east the west shores of Boothia. 

Captain M'Clintock left Aberdeen, in the Fox, on July 17, 1857. 
His ship was beset by ice between Melville Bay and Lancaster 
Sound, on August 18th, and, together with the ice, he drifted back 
again down the middle of Davis Strait, during 242 days' imprison- 
ment, as far as lat. 63° 30', a distance of no less than 1194 geo- 
graphical miles. Being, at length, released by the breaking up of 
the ice, under circumstances of great peril, Captain M'Clintock 
recommenced his voyage towards the north. He touched at the 
Greenland settlements, crossed Melville Bay, and reached Pond 
Inlet on July 27th. Here he found Esquimaux, who had heard of 
Eae's expedition, but had no knowledge whatever of the country 
west of Eepulse Bay; no rumours of Franklin's expedition had 
reached ihem. Sailing onwards, Beechey Island, the scene of 
Franklin's first winter, was reached on August 11th, and Bellot 
Strait on August 20th. This strait separates the extreme northern 
point of the American continent from North Somerset. It is faced 
by high granite rocks, and strong tides sweep through it. It was 
traversed on September 6th, but the expedition was compelled to 
take Tip winter quarters at its eastern entrance. 

Early spring sledging journeys were commenced on February 
17th of this present year, the outline of the American continent 
was completed, and the first rumours of Franklin's expedition were 
obtained from the Esquimaux. Early in April the long projected 
spring journeys were fairly commenced. Three parties were made 
up, headed respectively by Captain M'Clintock, Lieutenant Hobson, 
and Captain Young. Each of these gentlemen had a party of four 
or five men drawing a sledge, and was also accompanied by an 
auxiliary sledge drawn by dogs. 

Captain Young explored the coast-line between the extreme 
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points reached by Lieutenants Osbom and Browne in 1851, and 
also from Bellot Strait northwards to Sir J. Boss's farthest, in 
1849, but found no trace of the lost expedition. In order to com- 
plete these extensive discoveries he sent back four out of his five 
companions, and, with one seaman and a few dogs, continued his 
explorations for forty days longer. 

Captain M'Clintock searched the eastern shores of King William 
Land and found Esquimaux who were able to afford precise intelli- 
gence. They had seen the white men of Franklin's party upon their 
march, and had visited the abandoned ship, but stated that very 
little remained of it above water when they last saw it, about a 
year since. Captain M'Clintock pushed on until his route over- 
lapped that of Anderson and Stewart in 1866 and, as it afterwards 
proved, he travelled there at precisely the same season, viz., May, 
that the crews of Franklin's party were on their march, conse- 
quently he saw the country exactly as they saw it, and had the best 
opportunity of discovering cairns or other remains left by them. 
Little, however, was to be found. Simpson's Cairn, on Cape Herschel, 
was examined; it appeared to have been disturbed, and it was 
believed that records had been deposited there by Franklin's party, 
but had been subsequently removed by the Esquimaux. A skeleton 
was also passed, with papers and clothing that identified him as a 
sailor. 

Lieutenant Hobson was more successful in his search. He 
soon came to unequivocal traces of the lost expedition. A large 
cairn with tents, blankets, and other remains of a station, was dis- 
covered, but no papers could be found. Subsequently he passed 
other cairns, and latterly one which contained a record of the party, 
secured in a tin case. By it we have been informed that in May, 
1847, aU was well on board the Erebus and Terror ; that, in the year 
1845, the same year in which they left England, they ascended 
Wellington Channel to lat. 77°, and returned southward by the 
west of Comwallis Island, and spent their first winter at Beechey 
Island. On the i2th Sept., 1846, they were beset in lat. 70° 5', long. 
98° 23', and here, in the packed ice, about 15 miles ofi" the N.W. 
shore of King William Island, they passed their second winter. 
Lieutenant Gore and Mr. des Vooux, with a party of six men, landed 
and deposited the above record, and another exactly similar, which 
Lieutenant Hobson found in a small cairn one day's march farther 
south. Bound the margin of the former of these documents much 
additional information was given, under date of the 26th of April, 
1848. 

The ships, it states, were abandoned on the 22nd of April, 1848, 
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about 15 miles to the N.N.W., consequently they had drifted south- 
ward only 12 or 14 miles in twenty months. The survivors, 105 in 
number, under the command of Captain Crozier, landed at this spot, 
and built the cairn which now exists, upon the site of Boss's cairn, 
which must have beeu taken down by the Esquimaux. 

Sir John Franklin died on the 11th of June, 1847, and the total 
loss by deaths in the expedition, up to the date of their landing, 
was 9 officers and 15 men. 

They had intended proceeding on the morrow for Back's Fish 
Eiver. The record was signed by Crozier, as Captain of H.M.S. 
Terror, and senior oflScer; also by Fitzjames, as Captain of H.M.S. 
Erebus. 

The numerous remains found by this cairn, showed how greatly the 
retreating party had overrated their capabilities of transport. For 
they had here thrown away stores of all kinds ; everything in fact 
that was not absolutely indispensable. Lieutenant Hobson con- 
tinued his explorations nearly to Cape Herschel, leaving records of 
what he had seen to guide Captain M'Clintock, on that gentleman's 
return journey. At one day's march, N.E. of Cape Crozier, and 65 
miles from where Franklin's ships had been abandoned. Lieutenant 
Hobson and Captain M'Clintock severally fell in with one of the 
Franklin expedition boats, with clothing, watches, religious books, 
(fee, and two skeletons in her. This boat had evidently been pre- 
pared and fitted up with the greatest care, for the ascent of the Back 
Eiver. There were some chocolate and tea in store, but no biiscuit or 
meat. On close examination the boat proved to have been abandoned, 
not when going from, but when returning towards the ship. Captain 
M'Clintock supposed when the strength of the party who took 
her out began to fail, and it was foimd impracticable to drag the 
boat farther, that the more vigorous pushed on and left the weaker 
to return to the ship, for further supplies. 

No Esquimaux had visited these shores since the disaster, as was 
obvious from the numerous articles of priceless value, in their eyes, 
that lay about untouched. It was truly fortunate they had not visited 
the cairn which contained the record found by Lieutenant Hobson, 
for, if so, they would have assuredly destroyed it. The Esquimaux 
were foimd to have disturbed, and almost wholly pulled down, the 
principal cairns left by other expeditions. 

The whole western shore of King William Island was patiently 
examined no less than three times, but the wrecks of the aban- 
doned ships were not discovered. Captain M'Clintock concludes as 
follows : — 

" After mature consideration upon all that I have seen I am of 
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opinion that the abandonment of the Erebus and Terror had been 
contemplated for months previously to its execution ; also, that the 
whole crew had become affected by scurvy, and greatly debilitated. 
We know that Franklin's ships were cut off from all supplies of 
game for three consecutive winters, and that this is the only case on 
record of ships' crews subsisting solely upon their own supplies for so 
long a period. 

The Investigator was abandoned after the third winter, but her 
crew had been able to procure some valuable supplies of fresh food, 
consisting of game of different sorts, including about 100 reindeer. 
She lost only three men in this period, yet the whole crew were 
affected by scurvy. 

But the Erebus and Terror, before being abandoned, had lost 24 
officers and men, and therefore I conclude that the remainder of 
their crews were at least as seriously affected as were the people of 
the Investigator, 

There are two important questions which have been so frequently 
asked me, that I gladly avail myself of this opportunity of offering 
some explanation upon so deeply interesting a subject. 

The first question is — Whether some of the 105 survivors may 
not be living amongst the Esquimaux? The various families or 
communities of Esquimaux met with by Eae, Anderson, and myself, 
at different times and places, all agree in saying, ' No, they all 
died;' But let us examine for ourselves. 

The western shore of King William Island, along which they 
were compelled to travel for two-thirds of their route, is unin- 
habited, and all that is known to us of the mouth of the Back River, 
is derived from the journeys of Back, Simpson, Anderson, and my- 
self; none of us have met natives there, consequently it is fair to 
conclude that the Esquimaux but seldom resort to so inhospitable a 
locality. 

In fact their life is spent in a struggle for existence, and depends 
mainly upon their skill in taking seals during the long winter — a 
matter which requires such long training, that no European has 
ever yet succeeded in acquiring it. 

My two Greenland Esquimaux tried various methods at Bellot 
Strait, yet did not succeed ; and without dogs trained to scent out 
the small breathing holes of the seals, through the ice and through 
the snow, which overlays the ice and conceals them from observa- 
tion, I do not think that even the Boothian Esquimaux could live. 
It requires not only that a man should possess a trained dog, but 
that he himself should be so well trained in the only successful 
mode of seal hunting in this locality in order to subsist. 
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It is, therefore, evidently an error to suppose that where an 
Esquimaux can live, a civilized man can live there also. Esqui- 
maux habits are so entirely different from those of all other people, 
that I believe there is no instance on record of either a white man 
or an Indian becoming domesticated amongst them, or acquiring 
tolerable expertness in the management of a kayak. 

With regard to the probability of procuring the means of sub- 
sistence independently of the Esquimaux, I will just state what was 
shot by my own sledge party — and we never lost a chance of shooting 
any thing — during the journey along the lands in question, that 
occupied us for 79 days, and covered nearly 1000 geographical miles 
of distance. The sum total amounted to 2 reindeer, 1 hare, 17 
willow grouse, and 3 gulls. 

The second question is — Why have the remains of so few of our 
lost countrymen been found ? 

It is indeed true that only 3 of the 105 were discovered ; 
but we must bear in mind that from the time they left their ships 
they were dragging sledges and boats, and, therefore, they must 
have travelled almost constantly upon the ice — not upon the land 
— consequently all traces or remains there vanished with the sum- 
mer thaw of 1848. 

There is no doubt that many relics still remain strewed along 
the uninhabited shore of King William Island, beneath the snow, 
but as it was most carefully examined three times over, I cannot think 
that any conspicuous object, such as would be put up to indicate 
where records were deposited, could possibly have escaped us. 

The summer at Port Kennedy proved a warm one, yet the ice 
did not permit us to move until the 9th of August, and the object 
of the expedition having been attained, we commenced our home- 
ward voyage. 

On the 21st of September I arrived in London, having landed at 
Portsmouth, and on the 23rd the dock-gates at Blackwall closed 
behind the Fox." 

The Chairman said, that it was with no slight emotion that he rose to 
say a few words on this subject. When his illustrious friend Sir John 
Franklin, who was then a Vice-President of the Eoyal Geographical Society, 
sailed in 1845 on his last expedition, he (Sir B. Murchison) looked forward 
with hope to his return to fill the place of President, which he then occupied. 

The Government of the United States, and individual citizens of that 
country, Mr. Grinnell, Mr. Peabody, and others had supported the search 
for our countrymen, but sought in vain. The most distinguished of our 
Arctic explorers (several of whom he now saw around him), including 
Admiral Austin, Sir Edward Belcher, Captain Collinson, Captain Sherard 
Osborn, Captain Kellett, and many more eminent seamen had also sought 
in vain for that record which had been so happily discovered by the last 
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expedition, and which had revealed to us, for the first time, the dis- 
coveries and fate of Franklin. That certainly was a triumph for the 
British nation, and wo must all rejoice that it has heen accomplished by 
the devotion and energy of an Englishwoman. To Lady Franklin must 
be accorded the great praise of having never desisted in her efforts until 
she had sent out a fourth expedition, none of those undertaken by the 
Government having been successful ; and the success which she obtained 
in such a cause was as great an honour as ever fell to the lot of an English- 
woman. 

He would not enter into any analysis of the views which Captain M'Clin- 
took had put forth in so clear and able a manner. He would only announce 
that a work was forthcoming, which he (Sir R. Murchison) had had the privi- 
lege of reading, in which would be narrated in a much more attractive manner 
— for his intrepid friend had not done justice to himself in the very brief 
abstract he had read to the meeting — the marvellous perils he and his asso- 
ciates had undergone. 

Two of Captain M'Clintock's distinguished comrades now sat near him, 
Captain Hobson and Dr. Walker, whose exploits are well described in the 
narrative of Captain M'Clintock. There is a fourth member of the expedition 
whose modesty has induced him to conceal himself in some corner of the 
room — Captain Allen Young — a gentleman, who, leaving the merchant marine 
and a lucrative command, threw not only his own services into this venture, 
but also subscribed 500Z. towards carrying it into practical effect. 

To geographical science the results of Captain M'Clintock's expedition were 
little less than glorious, for, among other results, it had determined for the first 
time the navigability of Bellot Strait, and proved its southern shore to be 
the northernmost headland of the American continent. By examining the 
west coast of Boothia to the Magnetic Pole, and thence down to the mouth of 
the Back River, he had demonstrated that if ever a ship shall complete the 
north-west passage it will be by that route. In the forthcoming narrative 
the difficulties which those gallant men had surmounted would be presented 
to the world in detail. The very first incident of their voyage in a little yacht 
of only 170 tons, was, that when they had penetrated to Melville Sound in 
Baffin Bay, they were frozen up for the winter, and then drifted back in ice 
1200 geographical miles into the Atlantic. But they returned to the charge, 
and eventually succeeded for the first time in revealing the fate of the illus- 
trious Franklin and his associates. There was no doubt that Franklin pro- 
ceeded farther to the north in a ship than any of the navigators who went 
in search of him up Wellington Channel — and then he returned by performing 
that extraordinary voyage round Cornwallis Island, by which, in the first 
year of his enterprise, he proved it to be an island completely separated by a 
navigable channel from Bathurst Island. 

Sib Edwaed Belchee, r.n., f.k.g.s., coinciding generally with what had been 
stated by Captain M'Clintock, still felt it a duty to make a few remarks on 
the supposed course which Sir J. Franklin had adopted, and, commencing with 
his passage up the Wellington Channel, believed, from the documents found, 
that he must have reached as far as the north-western horn of Crescent 
Island ; and he believed he stated the opinion of those who accompanied him, 
that Sir J. Franklin could not have proceeded farther. 

He (Sir Edward) could get no farther, but his expedition was blocked up 
in a similar manner. He had delayed a little to raise a cairn and leave 
notices on the summit of Cape Perry, during which interval the ice closed 
from the westward and blocked further progress ; otherwise, indeed if he 
had been forty-eight hours earlier, he might have passed into open water, and 
possibly have passed out at Behring Strait, or beyond the northern limits of 
Asia. 
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When, at that period, he viewed the ice pressed up heavily at the north- 
west horn of Crescent Island, he thought that any vessel subjected to such pres- 
sure, would be destroyed. Bwt later experience, and that also which had 
befallen the Besolute and Fox, satisfied him that, by keeping well off the 
shore, such a danger would easily be avoided. Because, after travelling be- 
yond Crescent Island, his travelling party had passed over a great deal of ice 
far to the north and west, free from the land, and found it to be the simple 
smooth floe — nothing but ordinary ice — and he much regretted that he had not 
been, unfortunately, as he might term it, forced to make his way by that 
northern channel. However, they were barred, probably much in the same 
manner as Franklin had been.* 

But he must now remark on his (Sir John Franklin's) good fortune in 
finding his way back the same season, and he attributed this to Franklin 
either taking the northern side of Wellington Channel by Cape Becher, and 
sending his consort by the south, or vice versd, and by that means discovered 
the channel between Cornwallis and Bathurst Islands ; otherwise it was im- 
possible for Franklin, according to the supposed track drawn in the Admiralty 
Chart (now before him), to have discovered any channel by which he would 
have so daringly ventured, but must have returned by the same route by 
which he went up. 

He (Sir Edward) then proceeded to explain the second attempt of Sir John 
Franklin in the summer of 1846. His instructions were " to proceed from 
74° 15' N. and 98° w., and attempt a passage to the w.s.w. from Cape Walker." 
He would, therefore, after passing that position, experience the full tidal 
influence of the southerly set down Byam Martin Channel — the very set which 
had pressed the Resolute towards that southern bight of Melville Sound ; and 
it is also apparent on the chart that the depths increase greatly southward. 
He would be driven by the full force of that tide, which, in conjunction with 
that setting south-east between Melville and Banks Land, formed the true 
flood-tide for the Great Fish Eiver, pressing directly south-east down that 
channel, and forcing the heavy ice on to the opposing angle. Cape Felix of 
King William Land, where the constant pressure of direct flood and counter 
eddy of ebb would for ever hamper his vessels. 

Here he would remark, that the evidence of Captain Sir James Boss, of 
Lieutenant Browne, of Captain Pullen, and lastly of Captain M'Clintock, in 
their examinations of Peel Strait did not afibrd the slightest evidence of 
either current, tide, or motion of any description to justify an opinion of that 
ice having over been in motion. No pack was noticed, not even the cus- 
tomary disruption caused by motion past the islets. Whence then, the huge 
masses of ice pressed down on King William Land ? If any strong tide 
through Peel Strait had existed, then it would have cleared away the e 
from Cape Felix, and driven it south-westerly during the summer of 1 8 . 
But no ; the great and constant pressure was from the great open water to 
the north-west throu£;h the now termed M'Clintock Channel. 

If Sir John Franklin had been aware of the discoveries of Eae and Collinson, 
and stuck to the shore near Gateshead Island, he might have passed into Vic- 

* The Chairman was understood to say, that Franklin had navigated farther 
north in open water in Queen Channel than any other navigator. We have no 
evidence of this beyond the mere record found, which probably assumed within a 
few miles the 77th degree of latitude. Even if he determined it afloat, the doubt 
as to sea horizon would be suflScient to vitiate the question. But the Pioneer was 
navigated up to Crescent Island, and Sir E. Belcher in his gig navigated up to 
the N.E. horn of Crescent Island, beyond the 77th degree; and there, too, the 
Pioneer might also have been placed, if necessary, — P. 88 and 97, vol. i., last Arctic 
Voyages. — E. B. 
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toria Strait. For we find in Eae's Journal that he waited at Admiralty Inlet, 
I think, two days, in the hope of being able to reach the cairn erected by 
Sir J. Ross, then only 40 miles east of him.* 

Lastly, as to the probable state of the M'Clintock Channel, he could not 
help coming to the conclusion that all the evidence, particularly that of Osbom, 
leads us to infer that the region of M'Clintock Channel is at times open, 
and his sledge journal, during Austin's expedition, tends to confirm motion of 
the ice. Thus, we may observe all the heavy ice was noticed near Osborn's 
farthest. The pressed up ice clearly proved outside motion. He noticed what 
he mistook for loom of land : its bearing had changed the next day. To my 
mind, he saw only the water sky, which does present at a distance a dull 
bluish loom like land. The gravel banks also observed ofi' shore might be 
attributed to up-turned floe, which carried on it the gravel of the bottom where 
it had grounded. The only measured depth near the shore which he had seen 
recorded was 7 fathoms ; but no vessels, seeing such pressed up ice near the 
shore, would attempt to close on such inevitable danger. 

Captain R. Collinson, v.p.b.g.s., said, — Among the important results 
brought home by Captain M'Clintock is the interesting fact, that a discrepancy 
occurs in accounting for the crews of the Erebus and Terror, and nine men are still 
unaccounted for. Had he been in the position of Captain Crozier at the end of 
the second year, he should have been prompted to send a boat to the Mackenzie 
River to warn the Hudson Bay Company that assistance was wanted, and this 
may afford a clue to the grave at Point Warren. This view is still further 
borne out by the piece of wood he picked up on the Finlayson Islands. The 
general set of the current through the Dolphin and Union Strait being to the 
eastward, there is every probabihty that it was either left on the island itself 
or dropped to the westward of it. 

Twice previous to the finding of this piece of wood he visited the Finlayson 
Islands and encamped within 20 feet of the spot where it was found, a fact 
which will show how important it is in order to afford a complete elucidation 
of the mystery attending the fate of our countrymen, that the search should be 
made when the snow has melted, in the months of July, August, and 
September. 

He now came to the abandonment of the ships by the crews : at that period 
travelling with sledges had not been brought to anj'thing like the perfection 
it has since attained, and when he considered that sick men and boats had to 
be dragged, he felt assured that they could not have carried with them more 
than forty days' provision, and presuming that they would make for the 
mouth of the Great Pish River, where Sir G. Back had described the fish as 
plentiful, they would arrive before the ice had melted. In Cambridge Bay, in 
1853, fish were not caught until the second week in July ; there is, therefore, 
every reason to suppose that the provisions being exhausted, the retreating 
party perished here. 

With the object of his search so completely within his grasp, it was a source 
of regret that he did not succeed in attaining it. He has, however, the satis- 
faction to think that the laurel has fallen to the right crown, and that he who 
at an early stage of the search started on his sleigh, with the motto " Perse- 
vere to the end," had, after six winters of arduous toil, worthily won the prize. 
It had also aflbrded a still further exposition of that determined constancy, 
that high-souled perseverance which had animated Lady Franklin to continue 

* Ext. — " I determined to run back a few miles {in a boat) to a safer harbour, 
where we could wait any favourable change in the wind and ice, and also if an 
opportunity offered make an attempt, by getting under the lee of Admiralty 
Island, to cross over to Sir James Koss's Point Franklin, only forty miles distant." 
There the document was found ! 
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her efforts in spite of cold calculation and Mtter sarcasm, until she had attained 
a successful issue — an issue that had cast its stamp upon the history of the 
world ; and when Time had shed its halo over the deeds of this generation and 
it was told how the comer-stone to Columbus's great discovery was laid by 
the expedition under Sir John Franklin, it would also be remembered that, 
after the nation's treasure failed, the widow's mite prevailed. 

A noble national picture is before us, one on which we have been occupied 
for three centuries and a half ; it was begun by Sebastian Cabot in 1497 and 
completed, that is to say the water-boundary to the continent of America, was 
ascertained by Sir J. Franklin in 1847. Little by little had it arrived at its 
present state of perfection. On it was shown where Beechey, following up the 
discoveries of Cook, was joined by Simpson, who took up the course Frankhn 
pursued to the westward of the Mackenzie. 

On the opposite side Kae joined the explorations of Dease and Simpson to 
those of Koss. At the northern part of the picture was seen where M'Clure, 
by one long stride, joined Parry. The top of the frame to this picture may be 
said to have been found when the graves at Beechey Island were discovered 
by the expedition under Admiral Austin ; the bottom was furnished by the 
relics brought home by Dr. Eae from the Isthmus of Boothia. You have 
heard this evening how the devotion of a wife provided Captain M'Clintock 
with the means of adding a side to it. This frame has been embellished by 
the sympathy, by the aid, which has been afforded to us by our brethren on 
the opposite side of the Atlantic ; it has been gilded by the death of Bellot : 
one side is yet wanting before we can hang it up side by side with that of the 
achievements of our countrymen in the East, an assurance to after ages that 
it was the habit of Britons in this our time to follow up the fate of their 
fellow-countrymen, whether they were engaged in quelling rebellion in the 
burning clime of India or in the prosecution of science in the frozen regions of 
the Pole. 

Captain Sheraed Osbobk, f.e.g.s., expressed a conviction that the search 
after the Franklin expedition was now closed and that it was perfectly useless to 
pursue it further, and he fully concurred in the logical conclusions arrived at by 
Captain M'Clintock in the paper just read. No one could feel the responsibility 
of such an assertion more deeply than himself ; but having arrived at that con- 
clusion it was only just to that gallant explorer, as well as to the influential 
meeting now present, that he should frankly state his opinion. Every one 
present, he was sure, would give Captain M'Clintock credit for not having 
hastily arrived at such a conclusion. Captain M'Clintock had been striving 
to unravel this problem during a long service of eleven years in the Arctic 
Regions and in four separate expeditions : such a man was not likely to say 
that all farther efforts were u.seless unless he conscientiously knew and believed 
it to be so. After perusing Captain M'Clintock's Journal, which had been 
written from day to day without any wish to arrive at any particular theory, 
and therefore on that ground eminently valuable, he was convinced that what- 
ever track the missing men of the crews of the Erebus and Terror took, it was 
their last journey on earth, and that they must have perished between Cape 
Victory and the Hudson Bay Company's posts. It mattered little what track 
they pursued after leaving Beechey Island : it was enough to know that they 
reached the point where the ships were known to have been abandoned. After 
that they had the important fact that in'twenty months the ships drifted only 
twelve or fourteen miles. He thought Captain Crozier only did what any 
other naval officer would have done under the circumstances, in abandoning 
his ships, for three long winters in that region was more than enough for any 
human being ; yet the distance from Cape Victory, where those starving men 
landed, to the Hudson Bay Company's posts, was so great, nearly 1000 miles, 
that it was next to impossible that any of them could ever travel such a 
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distance ; for although late Arctic expeditions had succeeded in traversing great 
distances, it should he borne in mind that in Franklin's time little if anything 
was known of modern sledge equipment. It is mainly to Captain M'Clintock 
that we are indebted for the perfection of our sledge parties in the present day. 
In 1848, when under Captain Sir James Eoss, he was struck with the necessity 
and field for improvement, in the equipment of our sledges ; and directly that 
the present Admiral, Horatio Austin, hoisted his pendant in the Arctic expedi- 
tion of 1850, Captain M'Clintock called his attention to this fact, and I am 
bound to say that Admiral Austin gave M'Clintock " full scope and a fair 
field " for his suggestions ; the consequence was a vast improvement, how- 
ever, upon former sledge journeys : whereas in 1848 Boss, one of the greatest 
of our Arctic explorers, could only travel 200 miles out, in 1851 the parties 
under Austin accomplished 500 out and 500 back, or nearly 1000 miles. It 
was apparent that when Franklin's crews deserted the ships they had no fresh 
provisions, for at the cairn where the magnetic observations were made, disco- 
vered by Captain Hobson, not a single tin in which ffesh meat or preserved 
meat would be kept was found, nothing but the bones of salt meat. He could 
easily understand then how these poor men perished in that sharp winter of 
1847 and 1848 when, as it was recorded, nine ofScers and fifteen men died, 
a thing unheard of in Arctic expeditions. 

Commander Hobson gave some account of the manner in which the records of 
the Franklin expedition, as detailed in his despatches, had been discovered. 
His opinion was that the bodies of the men discovered had perished in the 
endeavour to find their way back to the ship. The two in the boat were either 
boatkeepers, or men who having found it impossible to reach the ship had 
returned to the boat and died. He was convinced that there were none of that 
unfortunate expedition now living. It was a barren and inhospitable coast. 
There were few natives, widely scattered, and he thought it impossible for our 
seamen in the requisite time to have acquired the Esquimaux art of hunting. 
In a game country they might have trusted to their munition, but here there 
was no game for them to shoot. Captain M'Clintock stated that his party 
killed only 100 reindeer, 15 willow grouse, and a hare. During 74 days the 
party which accompanied him killed only 5 willow grouse and 1 bear. "With 
such scanty resources then it was impossible for any body of men to have 
existed twelvemonths after abandoning their ships. If they had got as far as 
Montreal Island they must have arrived too soon, before the river had broken 
up. From the state of the ice at the mouth they could neither travel over 
it in sledges nor go through it in boats, and there they must have wasted their 
energies. He also believed that their supply of preserved meat failed them : 
it was supplied by Herr Goldner, whose name was too well known to the 
naval service to be easily forgotten. 

Mb. Paekbe Snow said he diifered in some respects from the gallant 
officers who had preceded him. On behalf of the 105 men yet unaccounted 
for, he urged that the search should be renewed until some more positive 
infonnation of their fate was obtained. These petty officers and men had 
wives and families as dear to them as the wives and families of the superior 
officers who had been mentioned. There was certainly no sufficient evidence 
that they had perished. It had long been his opinion that Sir John Franklin 
and his companions had either been forced out of their winter quarters at 
Beechey Island, or else had found a favourable opening to pursue the instruc- 
tions laid before them to go to the south-west. They would then make instantly 
for Cape Walker, where he firmly believed that records of the party would yet 
be found, and would then come upon King William Land. With respect to 
their alleged fate, the meeting would be pleased to bear in mind that in the 
first part of the record deposited at Cape Victory it was stated " all is well," 
though it had been surmised that they had encountered many horrors and much 
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misfortune up to that date. He was prepared to go through the whole of the 
evidence to show that it was next to impossible that these 105 gallant spirits 
had perished in the way that had been suggested. Remember they were not 
helpless savages, but gallant Englishmen, who would not succumb while a 
chance remained. Such men as Captains Crozier, Fitzjames, Fairholme, Ice- 
master Read, Blanky, and othens, were not at all likely to have died in the 
manner described. He could fancy such men before him now, struggling on 
amidst all difSculties, perhaps living and hoping for years, and often looking 
for assistance from that country for whose fame and glory they had gone forth. 
Viewing them as individuals — considering their especial character as picked 
officers and men — he could not and would not believe them to have all passed 
away until something more certain was known than the meagre information 
already obtained. He recommended another expedition overland to search the 
whole of the locality in the direction in which he supposed the survivors of the 
Franklin expedition to have gone. He reminded the meeting that one great 
object of that expedition was to make magnetic and scientific observations. He 
could not suppose they were so long in the neighbourhood of the Magnetic 
Pole without carrying on frequent observations which would, undoubtedly, be 
most valuable to science. He ventured to ask, had the Magnetic Pole been 
minutely searched for those signs and traces which might reasonably be sup- 
posed to exist there ? At all events, until some record of the results was dis- 
covered, he would not abandon all hope. He was but a humble individual, 
without fortune and without name ; but if his health was spared he would 
endeavour to go out next spring, whether alone or in company with others, and 
would explore the whole locality, and, if need be, ally himself to the Esquimaux 
until the riddle was solved. 

Mr. Kbnnbdt concurred with Mr. Snow. He had heard a rumour in 
the Red River colony that some time ago Europeans had been seen in the 
direction of the M'Kenzie River. He imagined these were some of the 105, 
and that thei-e was a likelihood that some of them were yet alive. He did not 
fall in with the view that Britons could not live where Esquimaux existed. On 
the contrary, he believed Europeans could adapt themselves to native habits, 
for he remembered a volunteer in his expedition, named Hepburn, who accom- 
panied Sir John Franklin in his first overland expedition, telling him that when 
they were put to the greatest straits he should have considered it a great privi- 
lege to have been allowed to settle down among the natives for life. Had he 
been permitted, he would have considered his chances of life greater by adopting 
their habits than by remaining with his party. Again, in Dr. Kane's narra- 
tive, they had instances of men desirous of passing the remainder of their days 
among the natives. The fur-traders of Hudson Bay underwent infinitely 
greater hardships than were undergone by Arctic explorers. Nothing less than 
another expedition would satisfy the public. He recalled attention to the difB- 
culties which Lady Franklin had encountered in sending out the last expedition 
against opposition from all quarters, and after the results which that expedition 
had attained, it would be discreditable in the nation to let the matter drop 
where it was. 

Captain M'Chntook, in reply observed, that long experience proved that all 
the food the expedition could have carried with them was forty days' short pro- 
visions. The wonder therefore was how, being encumbered with large boats, they 
got so far, and there was no possibility (the provisions being exhausted) that 
they could have made their way from the mouth of the Back River, or Montreal 
Island, to any inhabited part of the Hudson Bay territory. Any gentleman 
with chart and compasses might assure himself of this fact. Mr. Kennedy was 
mistaken in supposing that the natives, among whom John Hepburn would 
gladly have sought refuge, were Esquimaux — they were North- American 
Indians, inhabiting a wooded country abounding with fish and game : and 
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although the lamented Dr. Kane has told us how gladly he would have taken 
refuge amongst the Esquimaux to escape starvation and disease on board, yet 
we know that those who did actually desert their ship, could not find refuge or 
the means of suhsistence amongst the Esquimaux, and were compelled to return, 
as their only hope, to the vessel they had so confidently left three months 
before. He had no wish to throw cold water upon the hopes of any enthusiastic 
persons who might wish to go out to re-search that locality. He would remind 
the meeting that all the way from the mouth of the Back Eiver to the 
Hudson Bay territory had been searched in 1855 by Messrs. Anderson and 
Stewart, and, therefore, the entire route intended to be pursued by the lost 
crews had now been explored. 

De. E. King observed that it must be remembered the search made by 
Captain M'Clintock had been made in the cold season, when the land was 
covered with ice and snow, but that more traces — even the journals or the 
log-books — ^might possibly be discovered by a search during summer. 

Sir R. Mtjbohison, in adjourning the meeting, said it was a great fact, in 
the truth of which all those seamen who had taken part in the discussion, 
whether belonging to Her Majesty's service or to the mercantile marine, 
agreed, that, whilst Sir Robert M'Clure had been worthily rewarded for his 
intrepid conduct in making a north-west passage, Franklin was the man who, 
by the self sacrifice of himself and his brave companions, had previously, by 
common consent, made the north-west passage. 



Second Meeting, Monday, November 28iA, 1859. 

Sir EODEEICK I. MUECHISON, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Presentations. — The Hon. Robert Marsham, William Fryer, and 
George Lee, Esqrs., were presented mi their election. 

Elections. — Captain H. H. Godioin Austen; Captain the Hon. Arthur 
A. Cochrane, r.n. ; Lieut.- Colonel C. Lygon Cocks ; Major W. E. Hay ; 
Captain A. Cooper Key, e.n. ; the Earl of Lichfield ; Colonel W, Pinney, 
M.P. ; Sir Erskine Perry ; the Rev. Frederick Silver, m.a. ; Captain Charles 
Sim, E.E. ; Captain William Strutt ; Lieut.-Oeneral Sir Charles Yorke, 
K.c.B. ; Robert E, Alison ; P. Watson Braybrooke ; Richard Cull ; G. Wing- 
field Digby ; R. H. Wallace Dunlcp ; John P. Gassiot,Jun. ; Jsidor Gersten- 
herg ; H. Huoks Gibbs ; H. Harwood Harwood ; Chandos Wren Hoskyns ; 
Louis Levinsohn; John C. M'Grath; Thomas Maclear, Astronomer at the 
Cape; George M'lieay ; G. Sholto Douglas Pennant; William Perry; 
Charles PhilUmore ; William H. Purdon, c.e. ; E. G. Ravenstein ; Edward 
H. Richards; Christopher Sykes ; J. M. Tronson, M.D., r.n. ; and William 
Westgarth, Esqrs., were elected Fellows. 

Announcements. — The Chairman announced that he had that day 
received, from the Duke of Newcastle, a notification of the safe 
arrival of the British Noiih American Expedition under Captain 
Palliser, at Fort Colville. 
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Exhibitions. — Sketches in Burmah, Punjab, Himalayas, and Kash- 
mir, by Captain H. H. Godwin Austen, f.e.g.s. ; Sketches of the 
Scenery, &o., on the Zambesi, by Thomas Baines, Esq., f.e.g.s. ; Pho- 
tographs of Ancient Hindoo Temples, by W. H. Purdon, Esq., 
F.E.G.S. ; Sonnenstem's Map of Central America, &c., were exhibited. 

The Papers read were : — 
1. Sun Signals for the Use of Travellers (^Haiid Heliostat). By Feancis 

GaLTON, Esq., F.E.G.S. 

A PAPEE was read by Mr. Galton in 1858 before the British Associa- 
tion on the principle, explained by a rough wooden model, of the 
instrument which is the subject of his present communication, but 
which, in the interim, has been considerably modified and improved. 
Many matters connected with its use and application have been more 
thoroughly worked out. The following is an abstract of that part 
of the paper which bears more immediately on the construction of 
the hand heliostat. Instruments made for the author by Messrs. 
Troughton and Simms, were laid on the table. 

The principle of the instrument may be shortly recapitulated as 
follows : — The fact is a well known one, that if a looking glass be 
held in such a manner that a distant observer can see a portion of 
the sun's disc reflected in it, it assumes the appearance of a brilliant 
star, and can be seen at extraordinary distances. Many endeavours 
have been made, with various success, to utilise this remarkable 
power for the purpose of telegraphs, — ^the signals being distinguished 
by different combinations of flashes, — but no instrument has hitherto 
been contrived that admits of being carried on the person, held in 
the hand, and used at will. From experiments detailed by the 
author, it appears that a mirror whose rays are obstructed by a 
screen having an aperture of only -i of an inch in the side, is 
visible to the naked eye at a distance of ten miles, if the background 
be dull and the air perfectly clear. In other words, a mirror is 
visible, under those circumstances, if its effective area is a square 
whose sides subtend one tenth of a second of a degree in angular 
measurement. But, in practice, some allowance has usually to be 
made for the opacity of the air traversed by the rays, and a simple 
formula helps us to collate experiments, made under different 
circumstances of distance and fine weather. It is necessary in each 
particidar case to make the best estimate possible of the extreme 
distance which any reflected solar rays could possibly traverse ; 
call this d (the distance at which high lands cease to be visible at 
the time of experiment gives a good clue towards estimating d). Let 
X, less than d, be the distance of the signaller. Then, on a perfectly 



